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period of transition from home child to school child. Gains on 
standardized tests of verbal and mathematical competence were the 
achievement criteria used. Black children's lower initial report card 
marks and slower pace of cognitive growth indicated that they 
experienced more transition shock making the move into full-time 
schooling than did white children. The processes that detarmined the 
achievement of the two groups were also different. Personality and 
temperament variables turned out to be very important for early 
schooling, and evidence was also found for the efficacy of parents as 
significant others. Self-expectations had effects only on verbal test 
performance, and there was no indication of peer influence during the 
settling-in period. Implications of these findings for models of 
development and for understanding the social psychological basis of 
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The Center 



The mission of the Center for Research on Elementary and Middle Schools is to 
produce useful knowledge about how elementary and middle schools can foster growth in 
students' learning and development, to develop and evaluate practical methods for 
improving the effectiveness of elementary and middle schools based on existing and new 
research findings, and to develop and evaluate specific strategies to help schools imple- 
ment effective research-based school and classroom practices. 

The Center conducts its research in three program areas: (1) Elementary Schools; (2) 
Middle Schools, and (3) School Improvement, 

The Elementary School Program 

This program works from a strong existing research base to develop, evaluate, and 
disseminate effective elementary school and classroom practices; synthesizes current 
knowledge; and analyzes survey and descriptive data to expand the knowledge base in 
effective elementary education. 

The Middle School Program 

This program's research links current knowledge about early adolescence as a stage 
of human development to school organization and classroom policies and practices for 
effective middle schools. The major task is to establish a research base to identify spe- 
cific problem areas and promising practices in middle schools that will contribute to 
effective policy decisions and the development of effective school and classroom prac- 
tices. 

School Improvement Program 

This program focuses on improving the organizational performance of schools in 
adopting and adapting innovations and developing schoo. capacity for change. 



This repon, prepared by the Elementary School Program, examines the effects of 
background and school factors on the achievement of a cohort of first-grade students as 
they progress from the beginning to the end of first grade. 



A Scx:iad Psycholoyical Modal of 
the Schooling Process over First GrzKie 



Children's experiences during first grade, as they pass thrtugh a key 
life-cycle transition, cue an especially critical tut generally neglected 
period in the sociology of child developtent. This paper aamines the 
process of educational achievement for a birth ochort of Baltiacre children 
followed prospectively over their f irs. grade year. Biplaying a sociol- 
psydiological model of the early schooling prcxess, the analysis identifies 
seme of the personal, interpersonal and situational factors that influence 
cognitive de/elcpnent during this period of transition ftm "Nane child" to 
"school child". Gains on standardized tests of v&±al and nathenatical 
oanpetenoe are the achievement criteria used. Black children experienced 
more transition shock than v.hite children in making the nove into fUll-time 
schooling, as indicated by their lower initial report card marks a^d slower 
pace of cognitive growth during the year. The processes determining the 
achievement of the two groups also were sonewhat different. Itersonality/ 
tenperament variables turned out to be very ijrportant for early schooling, 
and evidence was found as well for the efficacy of parents as "significant 
others." foj.f-expectations had effects only on verbal test performance, 
and there was no indication of peer influence during this iiti»rtant setUii^ 
in period, ntplications of these findiixfs for models of developnent and for 
understanding the social psychological basis of the achievement process are 
discussed. 
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IMIK)CUCnCN 

Age, a prepotent dinensicn of social organizaticn in all segments of 
society^ is no^ft^ere more prcmxient than in our school systans. In fact, the 
reoocnition of "childhood" as a particular phase of human develcpnent 
coincided with the eaooergenoe of universeLL sdiooling, and edthough the 
boundaries^ around most life pexiods eure beccming hazy, middle childhood is 
still clearly the span frca age 6, when formal schooling begiro, to early 
adoleTiOence, \4ien children move frxxn elesnentary to middle or junior hi<^ 
school. Saasetiaa, though, de^>ite middle childhood's distinctiveness as a 
life period and despite the increcising research attention devoted to the 
transition that marks its end (see the research suninaries r^x>rted in 
Collins, 1984) , the transition at its beginning has been neglect d. Ihis 
ps^^er begins to fill part of that gap. 

Transitions are times vhen people's socied roles are redefined by sane 
non-familiad. authority (Elder, 1968) , times \4ien new social expectations and 
obligations are assumed. Research to date on life transitions underlines the 
wisdom of thinking about transitions in terros of gnnjf^T constructs. For 
exaitple, Simmons and her co-workers (Siinmons and Blyth, 1987; Rosenberg and 
Simmons, 1972) demonstrate that moving from elementary to junior hi^ 
increases stress of the adolescent transition partly because students move 
frcm being "top" to "botton" dog in the school social system. In fact, 
this change in relative social standing appears to be more criticad in teniB 
of possible damage to the student's self-image than is the timing of 
puberty. In simileu: vein, the physiccil changes of puberty affect the 
adolescent transition mainly by way of the socied oonstructicxis people put 
on those changes. Girls find this transition difficult in part because the 



physical changes that aoxnpary pubesoenoe involve incroasing body fat, and 
"fatness" in ocntcqporary American society is undesirable. 

Ihe transition that occurs jJtym ciiildren begin fonnal scteoling narks 
another time vAien youngsters e^qjerienoe a sharp drop in socizd standing. 
They go fron the protective circle of the family vit^ere they are rated in 
^jsative terns ~ hew they ccnpare with themselves last month or last 
year — to the intensely ootpetitive arena of the classrtxni vihere they are 
rated almost daily relative to 25 or 30 other children. At the gawo time 
they face a iwnber of ciialler^irg psychic tasJcs. ihey mist ocretruct an 
image of self as student, discover the norms and mores of the school, learn 
hew to get along with new peers and authority figures, and map strategies 
for mastering the necessary slcills. 

The isnediate soci2Q context c±viausly is critical for childrwi as they 
engage in these develcpnental tasks. For exaitple, parents give e)q)licit 
advice on hew to "get along" best in scnool, but perhaps even mcare inportant 
parents convey their attitudes and expectations about the school and about 
schooling throug^ti many subtle expressions and actions. They can portray 
aAool as a hostile or hospitable place merely by a glance or a diuckie. 
And classmates react to students in ways that are unairbiguou^s and dir^jct. 

A Meadian perspective in particular suggests that f irst-grede children 
evaluate themselves and construct expectations for their school performance 
on the basis of evaluations of significant others. Vfe suspect that parent 
influence is liJcely to outwei'^h that of peers when diildren are beginniiig 
school because of the psychologiccil closeness of parent and child at this 
point in life. Additioncdly children may respond quite differently to 
school according to their family's socioecononic level because parents of 
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different socioeooncoiic levels socialize their preschcxsl children 
differently in preparing them to enter school (Hess et al. , 1968) . For 
exanple, parents of higher socioeoonanic status portray school as a place 
responsive to individual needs and effort whereas parents of lower status 
enfihasizd the need of the child to ooiform and respect authority. 

ThB child's more distal social context should also be influential over 
this transition beca u se children, even at this age, recognize the major 
fault lines in society. They are well aware, for instance, of the existence 
of ethnic and minority grtx^js and have particularly clear ccnoepticiw of 
sane of the iitplication^s of gender. Primary school children know about jcte 
in terms of their sex-typicality (Swafford, 1975) , for instance, and about 
the "gender-aFprcpriater-.ess" of various school subjects (Entwisle et al., 
1987) , Ihere is litUe doubt thac the social psychological climate of 
school does differ for children of the two sexes (Entwisle and Baker, 1983) . 
It also differs for those fran various socioeconcmic and ethnic backgrounds, 
even in first grade. Alexander, Entwisle, and Ihoipson (1987) fourri, for 
exanpl«, that the social distance in terms of social class backgrxxmd 
s^>arating children frcm teachers has a direct bearing ca\ teachers' 
expectations for children's performance and also on how teachers judge 
children's personal maturity. Clearly, then, both proximal and distal 
aspects of social structure would be expected to iupinge on the first-grade 
transition. 

As iirplied above, transitions are informative in terros of 
understanding life change because they are points of maxiiiura 
continuity/discontinuity in development of social roles. But transitions 
also are strategic periods for study because they provide a parcicularly 
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clear windcw on social-psychological develqment — durit^ av^ x^rir^ 
V!vriah\litY mmj iniiYi«a^B<lg t?rr;1f t? ^frrr?a?g This latter reason for 
studying tMneitlons is not widely appnaciated. Rather like what happens in 
a bicycle race, it is hard to make distinctions among people whai all are 
clustered together pedallii^ along on the straightaway but a hill spreads 
people cut so it is easier to see who is leading and who is falling behind. 
Life transitions are crucible periods when people are challenged and 
differenoes amonc^ than tend to widen. 

In this paper we will track a birth oohort of Baltimore youngsters as 
they make the transition into full-time schooling. 1 Ve will focus 
eqjecially on hew the children's significant others and they thacelves help 
or hinder the settling-in process. We will also consider how the larger 
social structure iitpinges on cognitive growth by investigating how 
diildren's minority status and socioeooncoiic background affect school 
performance during this period. 

THE MXEL 

The vehicle for this inquiry will be a nultivariate school prtaoess 
model akin to those applied extensively at the secondary level in so-called 
••status attainment" resecjrch. As in that tradition, the model organizes 
sate of the structural, interpersonal, and intrapersonal forces that drrect 
individuals' achievement strivings. 

The first, and still most elegant, integration o: these thanes is the 
Wisconsin "school process" model (see Sewell, Haller and I^rbes, 1969; 
Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970; Haller and Wbelfel, 1972), whidi gives 
primacy to the individual as goal-oriented actor, and seeks to explicate the 
interpersonal and situational processes that exrjlain individual differenoes 
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in aciiievcnent orientations. Hie Wisconsin model, thcuc^, affords only a 
snapehct of experiences during secondary school and very lit±le is known 
about the developmental pracuirsors of the pocio-psychologictil pxtxxsses 
involved -t that level. In fact, with the exception of Bttwisle and 
Hayduk's studies (1978; 1981; 1982), research at the primary level has not 
attenpted a broadly inclusive accounting of the social-peychologicea 
processes that underlie achievement processes. Since the aim here is to 
look specifically at children's cognitive growth over first grade in ternB 
of the social and interpersonal forces tiiat gwem it, the Elrtwisle-Haydulc 
(1982) model will be elaborated. In particular, Lnfonnaticn about the 
child's taiperament/personality and special problt mtp (vis^irm, hearing) will 
be included. Personality variables are not customarily inclxxtei in studies 
of achievement at the secondary level because, al -hou^ signirlcar.t 
statistically, they have turned ant jo be of guite small magnitude (see 
Gottfredson, 1982; MUase 1979). At Uie primary level, how-.'ef, c-hildrn's 
tenf3erament, ability to concentratr and social maturity could turn ..nt to be 
ittjch more inportant. 



Figure 1 about here 



The child's ascriptive charact'^ri sties — race ard sax -- ^pear first 
in the ncdel for ofaviaas reasons- Because we wiiJi to measure gains in 
achievement, initial CAT scores in the verbal and rath a.!y^~s arv: in the 
fir^ block as well. Personality or tenpexcoental ciknacteristics 
associated with davelcpnental maturity of the child are li-cluded in the 
first block because, as mei.cionei, for chj Iren begirning school 
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developnental maturity may be especially inportant. Teaciter and peers may 
rate wore positively those children who get along well tn a groop and who 
are usually haqppy, and give sudi children more learning opportunities. By 
the same token, youngsters v*io are restless, disnptive, and unable to 
cxxx^entrate would be expected to profit less fron iisti\icticn.2 

Family effects of two kinds appear in the model. Parents' educational 
background is a well-kncwn source of variance in rtatus attainment at the 
secondary level, and the available evidence, althou^ scaroe, points to 
strong effects of parents' educational background at the primary level as 
well (see Heyns, 1978; Vfeikart et al., 1978). Parents are also inplicatad 
in the model as significant others. By their daily interactiois with the 
child they help shape the child's early self-oonoept and achievCTmt. In 
this model three variables capture the influence of parents as significant 
others: parents' notions of the child's ability level relative to other 
diildren in the school, and parents' specific esq^ectations for how well 
their children will perform in the key areas of reading and mathenatics.^ 

Particularly iitportant for children of this age is an indicator taJdi^ 
aoocunt of special problems (vision, hearing, and the like) that could 
iitpair progress in first grade. Because we view this as a cOTtrol variable, 
't appears in a s^^arate block below the initial block in Figure 1. 

The iirportanoe of infomal relations among ptpils, particularly peer^ 
popularity, for school perfonnance is captured in tte second block of Figure 
1. Inclusion of peers in the model rests mainly on tlieoretical grounds that 
support the existence of relationships between peer-popularity and ptpil 
attitudes and achievement (CocpersiTiith, 1959; Horowitz, 1962). Recent 
studies by Ladd and Price (1987) suggest that the social dimension of peer 
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relations is eepeclally salient during the early elaaaentary years, while 
other i MJU fliUi on eleBsntary-scJiool children shows that low peer-pcjpularity 
leads to low vitilization of academic abilities (Echelber^, 1J59; Schnuck, 
1962, 1963). 

The child's self-expectations appear in the model br>th as outocraes and 
as antecedents. These ara locatea in tlie first zmd third blocks of the 
nrdel, corresponding, respectively, to fall and spring self-assessments. 
Children develop ej^jectations for their own perfonnanoe based on how others 
react to than, and take this infonnatiMi into account vAien they evalnatB 
theii- own perfonnanoe. Entwisle <».nd Hayduk (1982) and Broolcover and 
colleagues (1967, p. 77) ixith provide evidence for a link between self- 
conoept of ability and school aciiievement. 

The child's perfonnanoe is periodicadly assessed by teachers' marks, 
and these too appear in the model us intervening variables. First quarter 
marks are located in the second block, third quarter marks in the third 
block. This atLlcws us to consid€x hew perfonnanoe evsauations from early in 
the year mi^t differ from those later in the year. Since ue are e^»cially 
interested in first grade as a transition period, the signals provided by 
marks are of particular interest. For youngsters the socicd situatiai 
should be most fluid at this point, and these marks constitute their first 
formal evaluation fron adult authority in the school caitext. Wte assume 
that all actors use such feedback to regulate their behavior, and it is 
through such mechanisms that mcurking distinctions impact upon subsequent 
learning and self views. 

Our model also considers attendance ("ilei and Hamischfeger, 1974) . 
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It m / be ecspecially ifflportant for school beginners because early reading 
and sathoBBtical instruction is hierarchically arranged. 

X'Ssriablee in the model are added in successive blocks that reflect the 
presumed seeyiencing of their inpact. In most instances the timii^ of 
neasurenent conforms to this sequence (see the description of the study 
design below). exception is tne measurt? of developnental maturity, 
which was seaa»i late in the year but appears in the initial block. 
Another exception is the indicator for prdDlen referral, which pertains to 
^referrals throughout the year. Many of these prtfclems, tJioi^, lite vision 
pit^lems, were "pre-exis<-.ing, but only would be identified or recognized as 
difficulties presented ihemselvps during the school year. 

The model traces the flow of influence thr«^ the annual schoolii^ 
cycle. The first block of variables includes individual and background 
factors (sex, race, varicus parent influences, the child's own expectations 
and personal maturity) that are present either before schooling begins or 
vary early in the school year (in the case of the pupil's own performance 
expectations) .4 The second block of variables inplicates school experiences 
early in the school year: Lhe first mark, popularity with peers, and 
regularity of attendance. The third block incorporates school experiences 
later in the year: the child's expectation for end of year performance and 
third riuarter (spring) mark in the relevant academic domain. 5 

vertex and quantitative scandardized test performance at che end of 
grade one are considered separately as outcones. Both scores at the 
beginning of the year are inserted as part of the first block. (The 
pattern of findings is the same whether one test score or both are inserted 
in the initial block.) The influences of predetermined variables are 
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ockstrainai to be domain ^jecific: for verbed outooMs, the zelevant 
efyplanatary variables pertain to reading (parent's expectations for reading 
perfonnanae, ctiild's expectaticans for reading perfonnanoe, and reading 
marks) ; for math cutocnes, the relevant explanatory variables pertain to 
math (parent's expectations for math perfonnanoe, child's expectation for 
math perfonnanoe, and math marics) . The model is estimated by full 
infonnaticn maxiaum likelihood procedures. Reliability estimates are 
provided in l^le l. 

METHODS 

The Sample 

The data cane fron the Beginning School study (BSS) , initiated in the 
fall of 1982 in 20 Baltimore City elementary schools. A stratified random 
sampling was esmployed to assure a sample about equally divided by race and 
representative of all socioeooncniic levels in the school systen. In order 
to begin obtaining parental consent before the start of school in the fall, 
kindergarten rosters from 1981-82 served as initial sanpling lists, ihese 
were suppleinented by rosters of first grade classes in the fall. Both 
rosters were used to draw randan saitples of children fron eadi first grade 
classroon in the 20 schools in September 1982. Less than 3% of the children 
thus selected were excluded because of parent refusals. By this means 825 
Baltimore City first graders were selected into the study. For purposes of 
this analysis a birth cohort was identified by selecting only children who 
were 6.9 years or less in December of 1982. 

Beginning in the sunmer and continuing into the fedl, 785 parents 
(usu?Jly the mother) were interviewed. Pupils were interviewed individually 
on two occasions, before the issuance of first quarter report cards in the 
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t€ll and again between the third quarter and year-erd report canJs. 
Tedchers v«re asked to respoi'd to thrte questicmaires, staggered throug^Kut 
the year. Of flfty-five first grade teachers, 51 provided at least scne 
ddta. 

Analyses to be presented here are based on a **cx>re sanple** of 676 
children, those yiho were not repeating first grade, \iho ranained in the 
stuc^ for the entire year, emd whose parents and teachers prcvixled data 
through interviews and self-administered questionnaires, respectively. 
Missing values were iiqputed for about 15% of the values for the r^ryrtfil 
natiirxty and peer popularity variables, 2% of the values for the four 
variables involving parents, and a maximum of 1% of the valties for other 
variables, using separate means for those yiho were promoted or not prcnoted 
at the end of the year.^ 
Pnx3ei\ge 

Data were cx>llected directly frcni parents, students and teachers on 
separate occasions. Parents were questioned in their hemes in late suniner 
or early feill. Children were interviewtad individually during school hours in 
the fall but later than parents. All fall interviews were ocnpleted before 
the end of the first marking period. Meairairemr t of parents' and children's 
expectations thus pireceded issuance of the children's first report cards. 
In late March, after children had a chance to get to know each other, 
teachers rated students in terms of peer popularity. Teachers also answered 
14 questions pertaining to each student's personed naturity in the ^ring. 
Between the third and fourth (final) marking periods a second student 
interview was conducted, \4iich is the source of the data on children's 
expectations for their end-of-year marks. Marks, absences, problem referral 
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recxcds, and CAT scores were obtained fzan school reoords after the end of 

the academic year. 

Variables 

Bqq2j^ Race w?*' coded 0 for white, 1 for blade. The fev (7) orientals and 

Indians in the sanple were coded (0) • 

Sex, Sex was coded 0 for beys, l for girls. 

Parent's educational attainment. This information, obtained directly from 
parent interviews, indicates the number of school years OGopleted. 
Parent's ability estimate. Parents were asked: "How do you think your child 
ocniaares with other children in his/her school in terms of ability to do 
school woric?" scored frcro (5) Aitong the best to (1) Among the poorest. 
Parent's expectations. Parents provided their "best guesses" for their 
child's first mar^c in reading ard irathematics: 4 for Excellent, 3 for Good, 
2 for Satisfactory and 1 for Uhsatisfactory. These distirkctions co r respond 
to the marking systan used on report cards. 

Personal maturity. This indicator is the sum of 14 itao® taken from the 
1976 version of the Nationed Survey of Children.^ Using a grid labelled 
"exactly like," 'very much like," "pretty much lite," "sare*iat lite", "a 
little lite," "not at all lite," teachers rated each student an 14 iteus. 
Values ranged fron 1 to 6, with items reflected as necessary so that hic^ 
values would correspond to positive assessments. 

1. Very enthusiastic, interested in a lot of different thLigs, 
liJces to express his/her ideas. 

2. Fi^ts too much; teases, picks on or bullies other children. 

3. Can't concentrate, can't pay attention for long. 

4. Usu2dly in a happy mood; very cheerful. 
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5. Rathex- high stning, tense, and nervous. 

6. Is not lUced nuch by oOier children. 

7. Cheats; tells lies; is deceitful. 

8. Sham creativity or originality in sciiool work. 

9. Acts too young for his/her age, caries a lot or has tantrums. 

10. Has a very strong taiper; loses it easily. 

11. Is awfully restless, fickfets all the time, can't sit still. 

12. Keeps to himseAf/herself ; tends to withdraw. 

13. Very tijnid, afraid of new things or new situations. 

14. li. polite, helpful, considerate of others. 

Ihe alpha reliability of the scale for this san(}le is 0.873, and is 
reduced less than .02 when any item is deleted. Factor analyses indicated 
that a single factor daninated the response pattern, and that this factor 
stnx±ure held for separate analyses by sex and race.^ 
Prot?lgpB referral gtafajSU T^is dichotcnous measure indicates whether the 
child had acY non-rcutine test or service during first grade. Any referral 
causes a value "l" to be assigned, otherwise "0". 

(1) to the school pratotion ccnmittee (all decisions not to 
pranote are reviewed by such a ccmmittee) ; 

(2) to the sdiool screening oanmittee (referrals to the 
prorotion ocrmittee are scrutinized first by this 
ccranittee) ; 

(3) to the canmittee on adjustment (this cantiittee reviews 
children who are class behavior prcblems) ; 

(4) for psycholcjgical services including individual testing; 

(5) to the speech therapist; 
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(6) for social worker visit vo the child's hcne; 

(7) to the reading resouroe ^jecialist; 

(8) to the vision or hearing specialist; 

(9) to the physical thera^jist; 
(10) to the attendance worker. 

t i Tlildrm ' S Ba?9«?taU<?n ai. Before children received their first report card, 
in individual interviews they guessed their forthocndj^ marks in reading and 
mathenatics by '"playing a gane". (See Entwisle and Hayduk (1982) for a 
description of this procedure.) Children's expectations for mathaaatics and 
reading were coded from 4 (high or "E"-excellent) to l (low or "U"- 
unsatisfactory) . Just before the year-end report card, children were 
reinterviewBd and asked to make guesses oorceming the narks they expected 
to receive on their last report card. 

IfeldSSi. Marks in reading and mathematics were obtained fron school records. 
These are: E (Excellent), G (Good), s (Satisfactory), or U (Uhsatisfactory) , 
coded fron "4" to "l" respectively. 

peer popMl^tia^. Ratings, obtained from teacJiers in the spring, are coded 
fron "5" (most popular) to "l" (least popular) . 

^^^^^^i^' Absences for the school year were taken fron school records. 
OVr scor^. In October 1982 and May 1983, system-vide testing prwided 
California Achievanent Test scores (Level li Form C) . The vertaal CAT score 
used here is the average of 4 subtests (phonic analysis, vocabulary, 
caiprehension and language) . The math CAT score used here is the average of 
2 subtests (oaiputation and concepts) . If one or more subtests was 
missing, the "average" is the average of the available subtests. 
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Tedmical docxmantatican (CM Technical Bulletin 1, 1979) indicates the 
test has good psychanetric properties even with tuxjup administration with 
beginning first-graders. The test-retest oorralation is reported as .83 
over a 2-^#aek interved. 

RESULTS 

Table 1 presents means and standard deviations for all variables for 
the total sanple and also by separate race subgrotqps. 

Parett's educational attainment averages just under hi^ school 
graduate overall, and is slighUy higher for blacks than for whites. 
Parents' expectations (for the fall only) and children's expectaticre have 
similar means across the race groups, with the children's averages being 
consistently higher than the parents' . For children's narte, there is a 
anall but consistent margin favoring vhites: first quarter marks in 
read-jig and nath are 0.2 to 0.3 points higher for whites; third quarter 
marks in reading and math are about 0.3 points higher. Ihese differences 
correspond to about a third of a pooled stancJard deviation in each instance 
(see the deltas in the fourth column of Table 1) . The marks are in the C 
range on average, and for the most part low Cs, far below the expectations 
held by either parent or pi?>ils. 



Table 1 about herr» 



Children's average expectations at the start of grade one are above B 
in both reading and math. Despite receiving marks considerably lower than 
they expected in the fall, by spring children did not lower their 
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expoctaticns. In fac±, the average level for children's e>qjectations in the 
^ing is slightly higher than it was in the fall. 

Children's average personal maturity as rated by teachers is 
ajpfJTOodjnately equivalent fca: the two races. Ihere are a few more white 
children referred for problans than black children, but not significantly 
mora. In generzd, differences in the independent variables ^croea raoa 
groi?» measured at the start of grade one are {anall. This holds as well for 
the verbal and mathenatics CAT scores obtained shortly after these children 
started first grade. Test score averages are quite close for blacks and 
vtutes. The range for verbal and math scores is 2 to 6 points, v*iich is 
anall relative to the total variation in the tests (the fall test stanSard 
deviations aan in the 20-35 point range) . 

This near parity of fall test scores is noteworthy, sinoe it suggests 
that the characteristic pattern of white test score advantage aierges over 
the course of schooling. To the extent that this anticipated racial 
diqarity derives frcm differen.'es in early school experience, our ftamework 
may shed seme light on its origins. Oir regression results are therefore 
presented for the black and white subsairples separately, as well as for the 
full sanple. 

Inspection of the spring test scores indicates that the racial ^read 
has indeed increased scne over first grade. Average gains frtar fall to 
^ring for the entire saitple are quite substantial: close to two starxJaid 
deviations for both the verbal CAT (55.32) and the math C3Vr (44.50). 
Whites, though, have gained a few more points in both donains than have 
blacks. 
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Paraanetars estimatol to eKpladn these gains in CKT veibal and nath 
scores for the sanople as a whole appear in Table 2 ard separately for the 
two raoes in Tibles 3 and 4. (Our oansideration of race ocnparisctw will be 
highly selective because we are interested mainly in describing the general 
acMevenent prcxaess. ) Metric coefficients are given first for e&ch 
variable, with the oorrespcnding standardized effects in parentheses below. 

Uie model includes fall CAT scores in the initial block, so the focus 
is on gains in each CAT donain over the year. In strictly enpirical terne, 
this frameworic proves quite powerful, aooountii^ for almost 80% of the 
variance in spring verbal CAT scores and over 75% of the variance in math. 
Background and student characUiristics alone, including studait's personal 
maturity and problem referrals, aoocunt for a large fracticn of the variance 
in each domain (74% and 73%, respectively) . 



Tables 2, 3, and 4 here 



Parameter F.yi;-ip^^«»g 

In most reflects results for verbal and quantitative performance are 
quite similar, and so they will be discussed together. 

Year-end test performance is substantially determined by factors 
already "in place" at the time of school entry, with fall test scores having 
large effects. Such continuity in performance levels at the onset of formal 
school ' Tq highlights both the importance of preschool developnent in 
structuring cognitive capacities and the constraints under which schools 
labor. Nevertheless, the results indicate that other factors can, and do, 
influence the course of cognitive developnent. 
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ThB fact that fall testing levels are cantrolled thmqhcxit has 
iaportant inplicationB for t've interpretation of the coefficients. By 
adjtistlng for initial test differences, the design isolates sources of 
change in cognitive perfonnanoe over the period of cteervation. Heix», the 
other significant coefficients in these equatiom may be urxierstood as 
oorTtrilxiting qecifically to cognitive growth during first grade. 

Another way of thinking about these results involves ocBfarisorB across 
(rather than within) persons. Ihe fall test controls adjust statistically 
for individual differences in testing levels at the time of school entry. 
•Ihe effects of other variables thus can be viewed alternatively as 
contrilxitirti to cognitive differences at year's end among youngsters who 
began the year with equivalent scores. Whether it is the sources of 
cognitive growth over the first grade or the sources of individual 
differences in cognitive ccnfjetencies that is of most interest, this sort of 
design provides a powerful interpretive fraitework (O/leraan, 1982) . 

Uie coefficients for personal maturity are especially large. In the 
verbal area this effect almost equals that for entry-level test scores. The 
large personal maturity effects indicate that Lndivic?.ual differences of 
disposition or of tenperament play an important rolf* in early achievement. 
Youngsters who do the sorts of things that are e>ipected of them make 
markedly greater progress than youngsters for whcni the requirsnents of the 
student role do not ccme quite so "naturally. " Inportantly, the superior 
performance of these youngsters is not just in the eyes of the teacher, who 
mi^t be expected to evaluate more favorably ptpils who cause the fewest 
problems. Rather, the criterion here is performance on a stareSardized 
achievement battery, which is a relatively impartial barcmeter of cognitive 
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level. Moreover, the fjitezvening veuTxable^ added in the seocnd and thixd 
steps of the analysis, vihich inclu^ both first and third quarter marks, 
reduoe these tenperament effects only by about ^^ third, it thus appears 
that youngsters of a certain disposition profit Buch nore frtn .Ir^structicn 
in first grade than do others. Ajd sinoe sdiool achievanent patterns tend 
to be hi^y stable over tiina there is little douLc that these early 
cognitive advances will pay s^jbstantiai ' aoums later on. 

Other significant effects fron the first blodc of predictors ixre nuch 
smller, but interesting nmetheless. There are significant negative total 
race effects in both donains, with that in the math dcnain renaining 
significant throu^iout. This effect tends to diminish over tha year for the 
verbzLl CAT suggesting that school experience serves to reduce (or account 
for) differences across racied groi^. 

Sex differences e^^pear only in math. Among whites, be /s* test scores 
tend to inprove more than girls' over first grade (girls are scored "I" aixi 
boys "0'* on this measure) . Ammg blacks, though, girls outpace boys, but 
not significantly. (The significance of these race/sex interactions is 
evsduated in the last columns of the pooled anedyses in Table 2, vAiich aMs 
a race/sex product term to the main effects analysis.) The math 
interaction, bu^ not the reading, is significant. 

The gap in cognitive scores by minority/majority status widens a bit 
over the ccurse of first grade, due in part to race differences in patterns 
of grcvth among beys and girls. The slcwer pace of growth aitcng blacks is 
smsQl when canpared against the overall upwcird trend — being on the order 
of 8 to 10 points, relative to aggregate increases? of about 55 points in the 
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verbal dcuain and 4.-. points in the quai)titative — but even this man 
s^iort£lll la dlsturblnnr. 

Parents are inplicat^ in these early aOijevanent processes nainly as 
significant others, with fall test sa .is oatti-olled, parents' educaticn 
has a snail negative effect on spring perfonnanoe.^ Parents' ability 
judgments have no significant eff cts. However, parents' expectations for 
their children's perfonnanoe in specific subject areas (e.g. , reading and 
BBth) are lufjortant sources of influence on year^end test scores in 
reading. This evidence of parental influence is inpressive because these 
effects are estirvited net of differences in fall test scores and also with 
personal ireturity, race and the other controls in place. 1° shoulJ note 
too that parent expectations were procured before the issuance of first 
report cards in the fall, and in nany instances even before school began in 
September. Hence, parents' expectations were framed, in the main, 
independent of information on their child's school performance or adjustment 
difficulties. In contrast to this evidence of parent influence, the pipil's 
own expectations in the fall have only a smbll negative bearing on verbal 
achievement, and no significant effect on math. 

Ihe second and third blocks add small but significant incr«nents in 
explanatory power, and these are proportionately larger aitong blacks than 
among whites (ocnpare R-Squared statistics in the botton raus of -Moles 3a 
and 3b) . ihere are rather large effects for first and fourth quarter marte. 
Of course, marks and test performance are grounded in similar corpetencies, 
but marks have the additional property of constituting feedback fran 
teachers to both students and their parents. The fact that mark effects 
generally are larger among blacks than whites (see "Kibles 3a and 3b) may 
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reflect prBclaely their iaportanoe as souroes of reinforoeBBnt, as we have 
no zeajon to soqpect that teacher's marks will be more sawitive to 
differenoee ol ability and effort among blacdcs than whites, on the other 
hand, there are slight (and ncnsignificant) differenoes in parent ' 
expectaticn effects in reading that favor whites, it is possible that 
minority ycungsters more so than whites look to their teeKhers for feedbeck 
and enoouraganent, vAiile whites rely more on their parents as agents of 
acadanic socialization. In etrpirical terns, these differenoes i» n>o»r to 
aoocunt for the differenoes in explanatory power noted above. 

Also suggestive are the ei fectf: observed for- the youth's spring 
expectations, ^parent in the verbal area. This effect is not large, but 
it hints at an increase in personal efficacy as these youngsters nature and 
become mace experi&noed in the ways of school. 

DISCUSSION 

•nanee general conclusions stand out. FL.st, the transition into full- 
time schooling differs in important ways for black and white children: 
although they begin with substantially equivalent levels of oonpetenoe, they 
do not register the E2ae amounts of growth over the year. Second, the 
personal maturity variable, which is affective in nature, has large effects 
on children's growth in both domains, 'ihird, parents stand cut as inportant 
sources of interpersonal influence during this period when children begin 
formal schooling. Parent expectations for performance are an inportant 
force in early verbal achievement while peer popularity is not. 

Ihe ease with which children make the transition into first grade, here 
indexed by growth in achievement scores, depends on their ascriptive 
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charar^jeristlcs* Grcwth over first grade in math is greater for ^te 
boys. Most discussicnB of differentied math achievem^ by sex focus en the 
period of acbleaoencse (e.g., Itesons, et ed., 1982) and there is a tendency 
to assume that children of the tvro sexes perforr at the same level in math 
over elesnentary schc»l. The data here, thoirfh, indicate a smadl 
developnental e^ivantage of boys over girls as early as the first grade. 

'Transition shock*' for blacks as a group occurs in both dcoains. And 
de^ite the snaller amounts of grcKii^ registered by black children, school 
factors eqppear to play a greater role in their cognitive gains. Ihe 
variables in the seuond and third blocks of the model add little explanatory 
power for vriiites' math gains — the exp] ained vaiianoe for them increases 
only by 1.5% \itien these two blocks are added to the model. But adding these 
two blocks to the model iixareases the explained variance for blacks over 
twice as much (3.7%) . For verbal gains the difference is evai greater: for 
whites it is 4.1%, and for blacks about 1.5 timas that - 6.6%. Hence, 
events in the first year of school are apparently more iitpDrtant for the 
achievement qains of black children than they are for those of vAiite 
-children. Or conversely, heme and background factors are relatively more 
inportant for the achievement gains oi: vtiite children. This accords with 
the conclusion fron other studies that the role of schools in fostering 
cognitive growth is more iitportant for blacks than it is for whites 
(Ooleoran, et ed., 1966; Heyns, 1978). 

Despite close equivalence in personal and fdmilieil resources at the 
st2a±, blacks did not gain as much as whites over the transition period. 
One clear stumbling block is marks — black children receive IcMar marlcs 
t^Jan whites all adong, starting with the first mark, even though their ^ jst 
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sooTBe, perscnal maturity and other ciaracterlstics would predict otteivise 
(see EMwisle and Alexander, in press; . All the reascns for this are yet to 
be discovered ixit one is that teachers ftaa higher status bacSkgrtxmds judge 
lew status or minority children to be less natuiB and hold lower 
expectations for then than do teachers fron lower status backgrounds 
(Alexander, Ehtwisle, and Thccpson, 1987) . This puts an extra burden on 
black children. Parent variables and youth's own pertooBnoe expectations 
appear not to play nuch of a role in producing this racial gap, althou^ 
parent expastation effects are scmewhat higher for whites, ihis pattern of 
energent racial di^arities should encourage further consideration of hew 
classrocn organization (e.g., Leiter and Brown, 1985; Rowan and Miracle, 
1983) and classnxo process (e.g., Barr and Dreeben, 1983; Alexander, 
Entwlsle, and Ihcnpson, 1987) might fit into the picture. It is liJoely that 
a satisfactory accounting of achievement processes in the primary grac^ / 
eventually will have to combine elements from both the "socialization" and 
the "allocation" perspectives, nuch as studies at the seconiary level have 
begun to do (see Kterckhoff, 1976, oonoeming such an integrated approach) . 
Affective Factnp? 

Ibe personal maturity variable, which proved to have large effects for 
these children's attainment in both the verbal and math domains, strtngly 
affects the ease with which children make this transition. It is not easy 
to conceptualize hut it includes attributes lite restlessness, timidity, and 
being prone to fight, which measure affective development on dimensions 
appropriate for children just starting .school. Children who have the 
ability to postpone gratification, to be socially responsive in appropriate 
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ways, to maintain cxvxtrol over their emoticns, to be in a positive frazne of 
mind, apparently profit more frcm early schooling. 

In fact, the linlcage between socioenotionzd status and school 
perfonnanoe may be oiib route by v#iich ciiildren most directly eif feet the 
course of their own develqpnent. A life course approach en{]hasizes that 
individueds in many ways prcrpt their own development. For example, 
children who do their homework likely contribute to their own cognitive 
growth. But at a deeper level, children's ascriptive characteristics, such 
as minority status as disaissed above, and other personal charBKteristics 
can be inportant. Di^sositions and tenperament probably affect teachers and 
other students in subtle ways that also can speed or slow development (see 
Thomas and Oiess, 1981, pp. 247-252). A child who has attained a "suitable" 
level of socioonotional maturity is positianed to benefit fron the 
opportunities for grcwth offered in first grade. The strong effects of 
perjonali^ constructs observed for these first graders si^aport Lemer's 
(1985) ideas regarding tlie iitportanoe of tejiperament as an explanatory 
variable in development, and especially the inportanoe of vtet he terxtts 
"goodness of fit" between aspects of tenperament and demands or pres ^ of 
the socicd context. 

Most discussions of how nonoognitive traits of this sort fit into the 
soci2d organization of schooling ai-e short-sighted from a cievelopnental 
perspective, no doubt because of resecuxhers' inattentiai to the achievement 
process in the early school years. Our results may offer an ijtportant 
corrective to such thinking. 

At higher grade levels, "t>enperainent" does not stand out as prominently 
as it does for first graders. We believe this is precisely because the 
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Inflxienoe of atfectivB developnent on cognitive developoent expresses itself 
fran the very beginning, and is absorfaed early into youngsters' xtdewaent 
trajectories. Since aspects of ta(|)erainent nay be more stable than other 
kinds of psyc h oso c ia l developnent (MoCall, 1986; Thcnas and Chess, 1986), as 
tim passes the ^^Irwt influence of affective traits on cognitive outomes 
will cycle down. <^te sinply, the strength of this effect in the early 
years is translated into achievenaent levels that then persist. Thus, by 
hiq^ school, affective or tenperament factors will have snaller direct 
effects than we observe at the elenentary level, which is what saxndary 
school researtSi indicates. This does not mean, thoug^i, that ta!()erainent 
variables are unisportant; rather their naxinum influence occurs earlier 
and is carried along via stability in children's achievement trajectories, 
school records and learning styles. 

In ocBpleroentary fashion, we ecKpect that other affective-type 
variables — plans, goals, aspirations and expectations — will gain 
s£d.ience with time as youngsters acquire a more definite sense of poriy^i 
efficacy (or inefficacy) and beocroe more cognizant of long-term goals< 
Here, we see that effects of first grade pipils' own performanoe 
expectations, v*iile significant in the verbal area in the occfcined sanple 
and for blades in the separate analysis, are weak. Their expectations are 
taking form but not very stable in first grade (Alexander & Entwisle, in 
press) . In prior research children's expectations did not affect first 
grade marks but did affect marks by third grade (Entwisle and Hayduk, 1982, 
p. 101). Eventually, then, the academic S3lf-image will likely di^lace 
tenperament as an innediate factor in school achievement processes. The 
effects of the latter are carried along in the continuity of adiievement 
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patterns, %Aiile the former won't exercise tsl^ Influenoe until later, ytien 
**e)9)ectatiom" beocne absorbed into the sense of self and begin to give 
direction to energies. Precisely vAien this crossover occurs ney, in fact, 
be a pivotal dcvelopnentad turning point. Saooe youngsters, for exoiqple, may 
pass this developmental milestone before others, and so they nay realize a 
4poirM advantage in subsequent acadanic caqpetiticns ~ for preferred track 
placeraents, in extracurricular involvements, and so cn. 

Ihus, the Bn ri^\ psychologiced factors involved h\ achievoient 
processes ajppear to differ considerably depending on which particular stage 
of schooling or vAiidi particular aspect of personal developoaent is at issue. 
This iraight, in turn, underscores the iirportanoe of both a long time taauB 
and a ivty-wfit n iai appeuratus that takes an e)q)licit developmental perspective 
for understanding the conplex interplay between cognitive and aLffective 
development. 
Other Inplications 

While hesitant to press exclusions based on any one study too far, we 
believe the present effort has seme distinct strengths. The potential of a 
life course perspective, when joined with a i.esearch design that tracks a 
birth cohort over the period of a critical transition, for informing 
understanding of the early schooling process is iirpressive. Most 
inportantly it reveals that the two racial groups, v*iich were equivalent in 
many key respects (schools attended, parents' educational levels initiad 
achievement status) at the start of first grade, were not equivedent at the 
end. CXir panel design and beginning and end of year testing data thus 
afford a rare opportunity to observe the emergence of ascriptively linked 
cognitive differences in a group of young children. And the first grade may 
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be a partlailarly critical period in c*iild»n's acadaaic development, as 
social role transitlone can be especially stressful (HUltsdi and PlemofM, 
1979; Ruttar, 1983). 

An iaportant oorsideration in interpreting our fiitiir^ is the Joey 
nature of the hcn»-to-sc4xx3l transition. If one group of children makes 
this transition differenUy fron another, or nore productively than another, 
the long-term OGnsequenoes may be substantial even if the differences at the 
end of one year are only a few car score points, ihe blade diildren can be 
seen as making the hcne-to-school transition scmewhat differently than the 
vAiite children, because school influences affected the achievanent levels of 
blacks moTB than the sane influences affect**! the artiievement of whites, 
ihe hcne and background influences of whites renained strong enough, 
especially for males, to lead to a substantial advantage for than at the end 
of the year in math. And what starts out here as small differences can 
potentially be ocnpounded many times over, as this early disparity no doubt 
is one cQT/trihutor of the black-white gap in school achievanent documented 
in numercus studies at hi<^Ter grade levels. 
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POOINOITS 



1. For studyliig transitions this is an iaix>rtant distinction. McDst 
studies ol schooling focus on semples defined b/ grade level where stxxaents 
include repeaters as well as those who are going thraigh a grede for the 
first time. 

2. Although data a. the relation betoreen personality factore and young 
children's school performance are scarce, there is sane indication that 
pertonnanoe responds to personality rather than the reverse, in a 
Iciigitudinal study that identified chil.^jren with behavior prcbleoa at age 3, 
reading retardation in problem children was observed at age 8. But childrBn 
without behavior problems at age 3 who developed reading retardation at age 

8 did not then develop behavior problems (Richnan, Stevenson and Graham, 1982) 

3. In earlier exploratory research on anotiier large sanple of Baltimore 
diildren, a long list of parent variables was winnowed down to the four 
variables arployed here. See Ehtwisle and Hayduk, 1982. 

4. As noted, the problem referral indicator is placed in a s^arate block 
here to indicate that it is not thought of as an exogenous variable in the 
same sense as other variables in the first block. 

5. ihe child's mark in conduct is included at this point as a predictor of 
gains in verbal or math achievement because for young children department 
can Le an ijiportant detenninant of learning (Entwisle and Hayduk, 1982) . 
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6. Values of variables are very close whether or not jTspuLatiora are used. 
For exaspLe^ the mean for personal maturity with iD|3utatioro is 68.00 and 
the mean without iiiputatlons Is 67.99. Zero-order cxsrrelaticro were 
calculated for all pairs of variables, and these differ caily in tlia third 
(jpclmnl plaoe. 

1. Ihere is no information in the open literature on the psychcmRtric 
properties of this scale but it was given to teacha * in WSave One (1976-77) 
of the National Survey of Children sponsored by the Foundation for Child 
Development. Information reported here was provided by zill (Nicholas Zill, 
personal ccnniinication, October 9, 1987). 

The scale is based on the research of Rellam et al. (1975) , of Putter, 
Tizard, and their colleagues (1970, vsnz, 1976) , and Cycle II of the 
National Health Examination Survey (NCHS, 1971) . itaiB were chc3sen that 
seemed, on the basis of prior research, to discriminate between children who 
needed psychological help or specied educational resources and those whc did 
not, arxVor to represent seme of the more ccmon behavior prcblens that had 
been described by Ktellam, Rutter, and oth**ts. These pattexre included an 
aggressive-deoeitftil syndrcme, a distractible-overreactive syndrome, and a 
withdrawn-timid syndrtxtie. For balance, 4 items that tapped positive 
adjustment were also included. 

8. In the National Survey of Children all items loaded on a major first 
factor and thus could be considered as tapping a ocmnon underlying 
dimension. Zill r^rts internal consistency reliability of .90 for the 
full scale. CXjr findings with the BSS concerning the psychcroetric 
properties of the scade are very similair to Zill's. Wte use it here 
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primarily as an overall indicator of personal maturity that could affect the 
first grade tiansiticn. We believe it characterizes reasonably viell 
individual differencses in behaviored or response tendencies imxjrtant in 
diildren of this age group, tut we are agnostic as to v*iether these are 
most properly construed as facets of personality or of tai|)eraDent (see 
Mcxail, 1986, cn the blurriixf of the boundaries between these construc±s) . 

9. Barents' education correlates .34 with the fall vertal subtest and .33 
with the quantitative. Hence, the small negative direct effect on spring 
perf onnance should not be misconstrued as indicating a true negative 
socioeconomic influence on early cognitive developnent. 

10. -Ihe coefficient for- the problem referral variable also is significant 
in both instances, indicatirrr that those youngsters with physical 
impairments or behavioral problems that complicate adjustment to the 
schooling routine suffer oognitively as a result. 
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T«bl« 1. N««nt for first grtd* school procots vorloblos-- 
Totol ••«pi«, tnd soparotoly by roco 



FoU vorbol tost scoro 

Foil Mth '<:Mt li^coro 

Stx (Foaol««1> 

Roco (lloek«1) 

^orsonol aoturtty scoro 

Poront's oducotlon (yoor^> 

Poront*s obtltty osttaoto 

^oront's foil roodinf oxpoctotion 

^oront'3 i^oll «oth oxpoctotion 

CMld*s foil roodinf oxpoctotion 

Chlldis foil atth oxpoctotion 

school probloa roforrol CTos*!) 

First quortor roodinf «ork 

First quortor Moth «ork 

Poor populorlty (toochof roport) 

Absontootsa (tn doys) 

Child's sprint roodlng o^'poctotfon 

Child's spring aoch oxpoctotion 

Third quortor rooding «ork 

Third quortor «oth «ork 

Third quortor conduct noriC 

Spring vorbol tost scoro 

Spring moth tost scoro 



Totol 

(N«676) 

278.723 
(3m96) 
269.767 
(25.537) 
.503 
( .500) 

.553 
( .4>8} 
68.972 
(10.361) 
11 .931 
(2.484) 
3.657 
(.836) 
2.701 
(.736) 
2.725 
( .686) 
3.217 
(.829) 
3.305 
( .790) 

.219 
(.414) 
1 .879 
(.701) 
2.236 
( .842) 
3.545 
(1 .065) 
13.205 
(11 .571 ) 
3.311 
(.790) 
3.368 
( .801) 
2.265 
( .892) 
2.506 
( .920) 
1 .783 
(.413) 
334.044 
(35.959) 
314.271 
(31.148) 



Uhlto 

(;:««302) 
279.592 
273.205 
.503 



69.796 
11.677 
3.531 
2.650 
2.717 
3.223 
3.331 
.238 
2.017 
2.422 
3.567 
12.735 
3.408 
3.360 
2.426 
2.685 
1 .848 
338.444 
320.519 



Block 

(N«374) 
278.021 
266.991 

.5c:s 



68.307 
12.137 
3.758 
2.741 
2.732 
3.212 
5.281 
.203 
1.768 
2.087 
3.527 
13.584 
3.232 
3.374 
2.135 
2.362 
1.730 
733.490 
309.226 



Oolta 

.05 
.24 
.00 

.14 
-.18 
-.27 
-.12 
-.02 
.01 
.06 
.08 
.i6 
.40 
.04 
-.07 
.22 
- .02 
.33 
.35 
.ZB 
.22 
.36 



ftoltobtltty 
(squoro root 
of proportion 
of truo vorlonco 

In 1nc*icotor) 

.83* 

.83« 
1.00 
1.00 

.87^ 

.84« 

.90^ 

.90^ 

.90^ 

.70<* 

.70<* 

.70^ 

.90^ 

.90^ 

.90* 

.95<* 

.80<* 

.80<* 

.90^ 

.90^ 

.90^ 

.85* 

.85* 



Hoto: Oolto « uhlto aoon ainus blsck noon dfviced by poolod stondord doviotlon. 
Stondord dovlotlons In por^nthests. 



il 



Cronboch o for this popul tlon 
^ Tost*rotot^ ovor ono yoor intorvsl (Altxsndtr I Entufslo, in prtss) 
^ Sot Appondtx 8, EntMislo I Hoyduk (1982) 
* Assuaod to bo of soao quollty os report card grsdts 

^ Tho coaplotonoss of thoso rocords varies greatly from school to school, espociolly in first 
grat^o. Howovor, sinco information is pooled ( any probloa out of 10 posslblo loods to a value of 
•jTiity batng aaslgnad), our consorvstive guest is thot obout 50X of tho truo vorlonco Is boing 
recordod. 
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Tabltt 2 . P«r«Mt«r •stlaat^s for aod^l pr^diotiag ▼•rbal 
and math tmmt p«rfonanc« in spsinf of first grada 

Spring Varbsl Tsst Spring Math tast 





(1) 






(3) 




(4) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Fall Varbal Taat 


.324* 

(.278) 


.304* 

(.261) 


.249* 
(.214) 


(. 


250* 
214) 


-.090* 
(-.089) 


-.098* 
(-.097) 


-.117* 
(-.116) 


-.114* 

(-.113) 


Fall Math Taat 


.364* 

(.256) 


.328* 
(.230) 


( . 


263* 
184) 


(. 


263* 
185) 


.772* 
(.626) 


.762* 
(.617) 

1 


.719* 
(.582) 


.718* 
(.581) 




1.196 
(.018) 


1.828 
(.018) 


2. 
{. 


294 

035) 


1. 

( . 


427 
022) 


-2.214 
(-.03?) 


-2.200 
(-.038) 


-1.481 
(-.026) 


-6.347* 

(-.111) 


lUca (Bl«c)c-1) 


-4.616* 
(-.069) 


-3.421* 
(-.051) 


-1. 
(-. 


453 
022) 


-2. 
(-. 


233 
034) 


-6.087* 
(-.105) 


-5.352* 
(-.093) 


-4.993* 

(-.087) 


-9.346* 
(-.162) 


Personal Maturity 


1.017* 
(.296) 


.903* 
(.263) 


( . 


639* 
186) 


(. 


640* 

187) 


.705* 
(.237) 


.669* 
(.225) 


.608* 
(.205) 


.607* 
(.204) 


Parent's Educ. 


-.663* 
(-.045) 


-.965* 
(-.066) 


-1. 
(-. 


033* 
071) 


-1. 
(-. 


036* 

071) 


-.670* 
(-.053) 


-.692* 
(-.055) 


-.579 
(-.046) 


-.607* 
(-.048) 


P-Child'a Abil. 


.655 
.016) 


.806 
( .019) 


( . 


594 

014) 


( . 


570 
014) 


.803 
(.022) 


.755 
(.021) 


.990 
(.027) 


.793 
(.022) 


P-Fall Expect. 


7.007* 
(.148) 


6.189* 
( .131) 


4. 

( . 


200* 
088) 


4. 

(. 


206* 

089) 


2.954* 

(.059) 


2.408 
(.048) 


1.777 
(.035) 


1.986 
(.040) 


C-Fall Expect. 


-1.222 
(-.026) 


-1.494 

(-.031) 


-1. 

(-. 


516* 
040) 


-1. 
(-. 


900* 
040) 


-1.180 
(-.027) 


-1.169 
(-.027) 


-.942 

(-.022) 


-.946 

(-.022) 


Proble' Referral - 


•12.898* 
(-.135) 


-11.766* 
(-.123) 


-7 . 
(-. 


598* 

079) 


-7. 
(-. 


575* 
079) 


-14.S00* 
(-.180) 


-13.870* 
(-.167) 


-10.583* ■ 
(-.128) 


-10.379* 
(-.125) 


First Qu«rt«r Mark 




5.045* 
( .101) 


-4 

(- 


.998* 
.100) 


-4 

(- 


.898* 

.098) 




2.S14* 

(.070) 


-4.447* 

(-.124) 


-4 156* 
(-.116) 


Peer Popularity 




.259 
( .008) 


( 


.124 

.004) 


( 


.183 
.006) 




-.107 
(-.004) 


-.717 
(-.025) 


-.377 
(-.013) 


Abaenteeiaa 




-.179* 
(-.059) 


(- 


.171* 
.058) 


(- 


.170* 
.058) 




.042 

(.017) 


.040 

(.016) 


.042. 
(.017) 


C-Spring Expect . 






2 

( 


.772* 

.059) 


2 
( 


.771* 
.0S9) 






.368 
(.009) 


.414 

:.oio) 


Third Quarter Mark 






16 

( 


.457* 

.420) 


16 

( 


.558* 
417) 






10 .242* 

( .311) 


9.960* 

( . 303) 


Canduct Mark 






-2 
(- 


.750 
.032) 


-2 
(- 


.796 
.033) 






-1.940 

(- i26) 


-2.1-2 
'-.030) 


Race X Sex 










1 

( 


.:357 
.021) 








8.751* 
(.137) 


r2 


.740 


.749 




.795 




.795 


.726 


.729 


.746 


.752 



^co^fficiant la graatar than or aqual to twice its standard arror 



lota: Standardised coafflciants in rsranthaaaa 
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Tabltt 3«. ParaMt^r ••tljut^s for modml pMdiotiag 
▼•rbal tmmt parformasM la apriag of firat grate 











White 










alack 










(1) 




(2; 




(3) 




(1) 




(2) 




(3) 


Fall Verbal Test 




.330* 




.331* 




251* 




.357* 




.316* 




.293* 




( 


.308) 


( 


.309) 


( 


235) 


( 


,282) 


( 


.250) 


{ 


.232) 


Fall Math Test 




.206* 




.194* 




175* 




465* 




.395* 




.320* 




( 


. 152) 


( 


. 144) 


( 


130) 


( 


.308) 


( 


.262) 


( 


.212) 


Sex (Femele-l) 


-1 


.185 


-1 


.124 




330 


3 


.302 


4 


.260* 


3 


.603* 




(- 


.017) 


(- 


.016) 


( 


005) 


( 


.052) 


( 


.067) 


( 


.056) 


Personal Maturity 




.928* 




.861* 




392* 


' 1 


.054* 




.865* 




.711* 




( 


.261) 


( 


.242) 


( 


110) 


( 


.31» 


( 


.262) 


( 


.215) 


Parent's Educ. 


- 


.804 


-1 


.175* 


-1 


283* 


- 


.174 


- 


.448 


- 


.665 




(- 


. 059) 


(- 


.086) 


(- 


094) 


(- 


.011) 


(- 


.029) 


(- 


.043) 


P-Child's Abil. 


1 


.362 


1 


.230 


i 


987 


- 


.164 




.074 


- 


.556 




( 


.031) 


( 


.026) 


( 


045) 


(- 


.004) 


( 


.002) 


(- 


.014) 


P-Fall E>:pect. 


10 


.768* 


10 


.410* 


7 


128* 


4 


.937* 


3 


.310* 


2 


.152* 




( 


.234) 


( 


.226) 


( 


155) 


( 


.102) 


( 


.068) 


( 


.044) 


C-Fall Expect. 


1 


.354 


1 


.179 




■^5 


-2 


.774* 


-2 


.834* 


-2 


.900* 




( 


.027) 


( 


.024) 


( 


018) 


(- 


.061) 


(- 


.062) 


(- 


.064) 


Problem Referral 


-15 


.445* 


-13 


.609* - 


12 


996* 


-10 


.969* 


-10 


.333* 


-4 


.834* 




(- 


.161) 


(- 


.142) 


(- 


136) 


(- 


115) 


(- 


.109) 


(- 


.051) 



First Quarter Nark 


3 
( 


.028 
.055) 


-5 
(- 


.239* 
.095) 




6.509* 

(.139) 


-5.«84* 

(-.117) 


Pe«r Popularity 


( 


.581 
.018) 


( 


.491 

.015) 




1.034 

(.031) 


.597 
(.018) 


Abaantaaiam 


(- 


.213 
.059) 


(- 


. 177 
.049) 




-.114 
(-.045) 


-.121 
(-.047) 


C-Sprin9 Expnct. 






2 
( 


.265 
.046) 






3.440* 

(.076) 


Third Quartar Mark 






14 

( 


.489* 

.360) 






17.419* 
(.448) 


Conduct Mark 






5 

( 


.251 
.052) 






-5.829* 
(-.077) 




767 


.773 




308 


.72C 


.737 


.792 


*co«Cficiant ia gcaatar 


than or 


equal 


to 


twice 


its standard 


error 





Nota: Standardised coefficients in parentheses 
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T«bl« 3b. 9«rmMtttr MtisatM for modml pr^diotlag 
AAth w(t«t p«rfonM&c« la spring of fisst grada 



















Blaek 








(1) 




(2) 




(3) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 






275* 
314) 


(- 


.276* 
.315) 


(- 


293* 
335) 


.029 
(.025) 


.016 
(.014) 


.015 
(.014) 


f A X X w 1 1 A V ^ w 


(. 


996* 
904) 


( 


.907* 
.904) 


( 


954* 
868) 


.739* 
(.548) 


.726* 
(.538) 


.674* 

(.500) 


Sax (FmiaIS"*!) 


-3. 


751* 
067) 


-3.780* 
f-.068) 


-3 
(- 


.311 
.059) 


.846 
(.015) 


.749 

(.013) 


1.744 

(.031) 


Pordonil Maturity 


(. 


012 
004) 


( 


.015 
.005) 


(' 


.140 
.048) 


1.065* 
(.361) 


1.024* 

(.347) 


.994* 

(.337) 


Paront's Educ. 


-1. 


496* 

135) 


«1 
(- 


. 476* 
.133) 


-1 
(- 


.428* 
.129) 


-.226 
(-.016) 


-.152 
(-.011) 


-.008 
(-.001) 




3. 
(. 


500* 
096) 


2 
( 


.490* 

096) 


3 

( 


.718* 
.102) 


-.322 
(-.009) 


-.540 
(-.019) 


-.337 
(-.0(i9) 


P*Fall Cxpoct« 


1. 
{. 


443 

036) 


1 

( 


. 484 

.037) 


( 


.756 
.019) 


2.264 

( .048) 


1.933 
(.041) 


1.966 
(.042) 


C*Fall Expect. 


-1. 


;X1 
023) 


-1 

(- 


.04C 
.023) 


-1 
(- 


.06.' 
.024) 


-1. '28 
(-.042) 


-1.338 
(-.044) 


-1.468 
(-.035) 


Problem Rot^rral 


-26. 
(-. 


418* 
338) 


-26 
(- 


.566* 
.340) 


-25 
(- 


.375* 
.327) 


-8.364* 
(-.099) 


-6.693* 
(-.075. 


-.741 
(-.0091 


First Quarter Mark 






(- 


.177 
.005) 


-5 
(- 


.206* 
.145) 




2.931* 
( .081) 


-7.455* 
(-.206) 


Peer Popularity 






( 


.330 
.001) 


(- 


.488 

.019) 




.324 
( .011) 


-.387 
(-.0x3) 


Absenteeism 






( 


.014 
.005) 


( 


.001 
. 000 ) 




.153* 

/ rs CI \ 
( . 0 b ' J 


.176* 


C-Spring Expect. 










1 


. 158 






-.821 

( ' 0211 


Third Quarter Mark 










7 
( 


728* 
244) 






14 .6fi9* 
( .434) 


'^onduct Mark 










3 

( 


210 
0 39) 
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Figure 1,A Soclal--Psychological Model of the First Grade Achi 



evement Process 



Fall verbal test score 
Fall math test score 
Sex 
Race 

Personal maturity 

Parent's education 

Parent's ability estimate 

Parent's fall expectation 
(Reading or Math) 

Child's fall expectation 
(Reading or Math) 



First quarter mark 
(Reading or Math) 

Peer popularity 

Absenteeism 



Child's spring expectation 
(Reading or Moth) 

Third quarter mark 
(Reading or Math) 

Conduct mark 



Spring test score 
(Verbal or Math) 



School problem referral 



The model Is fully recursive, with Influence flowing from left to right between blocks. ••Lagged" arrows ore omlfted 
(or convenience a( presentation. 
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